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" are covered with whitish siliceous incrustations rendered 
perfectly smooth by the constant action of boiling water. 
_ Two small channels open from the sides of the basin and 
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HOT SPRINGS, OR A SCENE AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT HECLA. 


In the neighborhood of the volcanic mountains of Ice- 
tand, the traveller frequently fiads his way stopped by 
frightful rents in the earth, and deep fissures in the lava. 
He also treads on ground that sounds hollow beneath his 
feet; and there he sometimes hears the rushing of water 
in the concealed chasms over which he is walking, and at 
other times, where apertures occur in the thin crust of the 
earth, he sees steam issuing forth from the subterranean 
conduits and towering in the air. 

The volcanic fires which pour forth such tremendous 
eruptions from Mount Hecla, the Yokuls, and other cra- 
ters, though, generally speaking, they do not exert their 
more terrific energies, except after intervals of years, are 
yet not extinct, but, burning unseen, extend far from the 
craters themselves, and convert the waters that flow near 
them into boiling fluid and highly rarefied vapour, which 
at certain vents maintain perennial eruptions. Instead of 
fire, smoke, liquid lava, lapille, and ashes, these vents or 
aqueous Craters discharge columns of steam and spouts of 
boiling water ; and instead of years, in most cases, only a 
few hours intervene between their efforts. 

The most important of these issues are at Haukadal, 
considerably in the rear of Hecla, whose three snow-clad 
summits towering over a ridge of intervening hills, are, 
however, visible from the spot. Here, within a very lim- 
ited space, are some dozens of geysers, the clouds of va- 
por they are constantly emitting being visible at the dis- 
tance of several miles. The term geyser which is the 
generic name of these hot spouting springs, is derived 
from the Icelandic verb ‘“ geysa,’—‘' to rage, to burst 
forth violently.” The most important of the fountains at 
Haukadal is called the “ great geyser,” and as it seems to 
be the greatest in Iceland, we shall more particularly de- 
scribe it. 

Whatever may be the activity of the numerous foun- 
tains that surround it, the great geyser is always the prom- 
inent object in the extraordinary scene. It is surrounded 

by a large circular mound formed by the earth and matter 
it has ejected and deposited during the course of ages. 
Internally this mound is hollow, presenting a basin about 
one hundred and fifty feet in circumference, which is or- 
dinarily filled to the depth of about four feet with boiling 
water, beautifully clear and crystalline. In the middle of 
this basin a pipe or funnel, about ten feet in diameter, 
but wider at top, descends perpendiculaarly in the earth 
to the depth of nearly eighty feet. It is this tube that is 
the vent of the subterranean action of fire and wa- 
The bottom and sides of the basin within the mound 


allow almost constant passage to some of the water. This 
water, still hot and strongly impregnated with mineral 
matter, on leaving the mound, flows through a turfy kind 
of soil, and by acting on the peat, mosses, and grass, grad- 
ually produces some of the most beautiful specimens of 





petrifaction. Leaves of the birch, and of the other stunt- 


ed trees which grow in that inhospitable climate, are also 
found incrusted, so as to appear of white stone, yet still 
preserving not merely their general form but their mi- 
nutest fibres unaltered.— Penny Magazine. 


Moral Sales. 


THE WHORTLEBERRY PARTY. 


Early one morning in the month of August, a number 
of young lads and girls assembled at the house of one of 
the company, that they might all go together to a pasture, 
a few miles distant from the city where they lived, to pick 
whortleberries. 

A vehicle was soon brought to the door, large enough 
to allow them all to be seated comfortably. They all got 
into it in fine spirits, after handing in their baskets of 
provision, and empty ones that they hoped to fill with ber- 
ries. One of the lads drove the horses, which started off 
on a brisk trot towards the scene of anticipated pleasure. 
Tn an hour or a little more they reached the spot in safety. 
They alighted from the carriage, and entered the pasture 
where berries grew in abundance; and any one who at 
that moment could have looked atthe happy group, would 
have felt as if they could not fail to pass the day pleas- 
antly ; yet we regret to be compelled to say they did not. 

One of the girls, whose name was Mary, very soon map- 
ifested a disposition to trespass upon the rights of others. 
While engaged in picking berries, she chanced to see 
another girl who had selected a bush where they grew 
thicker than upon the one nearest her. 

She said, going towards her, *‘ Charlotte, you ought to 
let me have that bush.” 

“Why?” asked her friend. 

“* Because you can pick faster than I can,” said Mary. 

‘1 don’t wish to move from this spot just now,” said 
Charlotte, ‘‘ you might have chosen it before I came here, 
if you had wanted to.” 

“T should think you might oblige me just for once,” 
replied she ; “‘ but I don’t care if you will not,” she added, 
“‘T never will like you again, so there.” 

‘Do not get angry about it, Mary,” said Charlotte with 
a smile, ‘‘ for I had rather move than see you look so un- 
pleasant,” at the same time leaving the place where she 
had been gathering berries. 

This peaceable girl soon found another'bush almost 
black with berries, with which she was fast filling her lit- 
tle basket, when Martha, a cheerful, kind feeling girl, 
came near and asked Charlotte what she had done to 
Mary. 

‘* Not anything,” replied she ; ‘‘ why ?”” 

‘* Because,” answered Martha, ‘‘ she has stood still by 
that bush where you left her some time, looking very sad.” 

“I am sorry she does not feel right to-day,’’ said Char- 
lotte ; “‘ let us go and try to make her forget her troubles, 
and feel more cheerful.” 




















They approached her and in the most friendly accents 
asked if she had nearly filled her basket. 

“‘No,” replied the pouting girl in a sulky tone, “ and I 
don’t expect to—all the girls have found more berries than 
I, and no one cares to help me get any.” 

“The reason, my dear Mary, that none of us girls 
have assisted you,” answered Charlotte, ‘is because we 
all thought you would be happier in helping yourself.” 

“That is not the reason,” said Mary; “ it is because 
you do not love me as well as you do the rest of the girls, 
who can all pick faster than I—only see,” said she, ‘‘ al- 
most all of them have nearly orquite filled their baskets.” 

“T will soon help you to fill yours, Mary,” said Martha, 
‘after mine is full; so cheer up and look more pleasant, 
and not be always thinking folks don’t love you.” 

“ The girls will all love you, my dear Mary,” said Char- 
lotte, “‘ if you will only Jet them; but you must stop acting 
as ifevery one hated you, because that is the surest way 
to get the ill-will of your acqaintances.” 

After this conversation took place, Mary seemed rather 
more cheerful for a while. Charlotte and Martha assisted 
her to fill her basket, and hoped that no other circumstance 
would take place by which the feelings of this selfish girl 
would again be ruffled. In this, however they were disap- 
pointed ; for when the time came to partake of the refresh- 
ments, that had been brought by the company, Mary’s 
jealous evil disposition, again betrayed itself. 

A large cloth was spread upon the grass and the differ- 
ent kinds of food were placed in order upon it, while each 
one of the party, except Mary, was pleased tosee the little 
luxuries they had brought divided among the circle. The 
cake brought by this unhappy girl was placed on a plate 
by itself; one of the company who was ignorant of its 
being her’s, took it up and handed it round to each one: 
Mary took quite the largest piece there was on the plate ; 
and, at the same time, hung down her head, and looked 
displeased, because the rest had shared it with her. 

Some ofthe party did not mistrust the cause of her dis- 
pleasure; but some who had better understood her selfish 
character, laid the piece of cake they had taken back upon 
the plate. Others said they would eat it even if they did 
not want it, just to vex her, 

Poor Mary! she was really to be pitied—she was sour 
and unsociable al] day, and the hour appointed for their 
return home, found her in no very agreeable mood. As 
the party seated themselves in the carriage to return to 
the city, it was difficult for her to find a place that suited 
her ; she complained of being crowded; then that some 
one stepped upon her dress, another hit her foot; some- 
times the horses went too fast, at another time so slow 
that she said they should be all night getting home—she 
declared that she had not had a pleasant time at all, and 
she wished she had stayed at home. 

One of the girls remarked, with an arch glance at Mary, 
that if their party had been only a little smaller they might 
have enjoyed themselves better. When this was said, sev- 
eral of the girls laughed; others cast upon Mary a look of 
contempt. 

Charlotte and Martha spoke kindly to the selfish girl,. 
they being more considerate than the rest—telling her 
they hoped if she went again she would have a more 
pleasant time. | 

When they reached home, Mary was the first to leave 
the vehicle, as her dwelling was the first house they came 
to after entering the city. After she had left them, the 
rest of the party all said that the only unpleasant thing 
they had met with, during their excursion, was Mary’s un-- 
happy temper. Charlotte and Martha said they were very: 
sorry Mary had been so foolish; at the same time they 
begged their associates never again to do anything to vex. 
her, saying her ill humor brings with it its own punish- 
ment, for poor Mary has not many friends.—V. E. Puri- 
tan. 








Narrative. 








WASHINGTON, A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION.. 


There seems to be something in the very name of this 
illustrious individual, that every American seems instinc- 
tively, as it were, taught to venerate, inasmuch as every 
incident of his life is becoming more and more interest- 
ing as time gradually is gaining space from his life time to. © 
the present moment. I was seated the other afternoon, 
enjoying a cigar, at the Maspeth Hotel, when a plain, well 
dressed elderly man drew a chair towards me, and seeing 
me so much at leisure, evinced a disposition to enter into - 
a conversation with me; when I observed— 

“Well, friend, it appears from all accounts, our new 
President has left us.” 
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“Yes, sir, so it seems—and on so short notice,” he re- 
plied. 

“ He was quite an aged man—not so old as myself by 
several years. Was you in this country during the Revo- 
lution, sir?” : 

“ Oh, yes sir, I was born in this country, thank God. 

“Then, sir, you must have some recollection, but I was 
too young to enter the service at the time.” 

“And where were you, sir?” 

“In Westchester, sir.’’ 

“Oh! then you had an opportunity of knowing consid- 
erably about the great movements of that day; and do you 
recollect the features of Gen. Washington as perfectly as 
though it was but yesterday? and Lafayette, too? and Har- 
ry Pinckney ?” ' 

“ Yes,”’ said he, laughing heartily. 
father were neighbors.” ; 
So saying, I offered him a cigar, which he declined, and 

said— . ; ; 

“Tf the landlord has a pipe, I will prefer it. - I should 
like totell you,” he continued,” alittle circumstance which 
took place between Gen. Washington and myself.” 

T observed I should be delighted to hear it, and he re- 
lated the following history of a day in the General’s em- 

loy. 

“ Well, one morning, father told me to take the black 
mare to Sing Sing, and get her shod, and wait till old 
rum nose Ben, the blacksmith, shod her. So I stood at 
the door of old Ben’s shop, and who should drive up to 
the tavern opposite, but Washington in his coach, and La- 
fayette with him. They both got out, and I saw both 
passed into the back room, and the landlord followed ; 
and in afew secorids, the landlord beckoned me from the 
piazza. I felt frightened at first, and wondered what it 
meant; but thinks I they want some grog and fresh water. 
I was in my shirt and trowsers, without shoes, and on my 
head an old cocked hat, and my feet and ancles you may 
judge. I had been hoeing corn in the morning; but in I 
went. As I approached the square bar, I met the land- 
lord ; he said, ‘ 

“There are two gentlemen in the back room who wish 
to see you.” ; 

Unable to smother a laugh, I said— tall 

“My stars! I can’t go; see me,” and I exhibited my- 
self and pointed to my feet. 

“Come along, I'll go with you.” 

So in he went. P 

As I pulled off my hat, the stoutest man says— 

** Sit down, young man.” 

“This boy,” said the landlord, ‘I am confident will do 
any service you may trust him with, to your satisfaction, 
and withdrew from the room; and the General began, (for 
it was Washington himself)— 

Young man I wish to procure the newspaper of to-day, 
from New York ? can yoo procure it for me?” 

I hesitated a moment, and replied-— 

“T think I can, sir.” ; 

“ Well,” says he to the Marquis, “ please inquire of the 
Jandlord if he will furnish a good horse.” 

“No, no,” said I, “I don’t want a horse.” 

“* How will you go, then?” 

‘In my canoe,” I said. . 

The Marquis could not refrain from a downright laugh, 
which brought the landlord to the door. 

“‘ Le diable! you'll will bedrowned !” says the French- 
man. 

“There is not water enough in the North River to 
drown this child, I know,” said I. 

The Marquis and the landlord enjoyed the retort by a 
hearty laugh, but the other turned to the window, looked 
-on the river a few seconds, and observed— 

‘The tide serves, and I wish to see you off. What time 
will you probably return 7” 

‘* Between seven and eight this afternoon,” I replied. 

He handed me a gold piece. 

“I don’t want half so much; I only want sufficient to 
-buy some fowls and eggs with, forI.am going to market.” 

The General turned to the landlord and said to him— 

‘Give him as much change as he wishes.””’ On which 
he handed me about twelve shillings, while | observed— 

“ Now I'll run home and get some clothes on in a few 
minutes.” 

“I wish to speak a few words with you before you 
start.” 

«IT shall not be here again till I come from New York, 
sir. In fifteen minutes I shall start from the little stone 
dock,” and I pointed to it out of the window. 

‘* T desire you to be prudent, and keep your own coun- 
sel,” said the General, ‘‘and should any mischief befall 


‘Crosby and my 


I left my fowls and eggs with him, and took the baskets 
back, but not till the good old Dutchman had tossed into 
one, a large roll of gingerbread, and which I began to 
need very much, As T approached the wharf, there 
were three red coats looking towards a ship at anchor in 
the river. As I stepped into my canoe, they walked to 
the place, and one asked— 

“Where are you going 1” 

“To Weehawk,” said I. 

‘* Where have you been ?” 

“To market, to sell some chickens and eggs,” I an- 
swered. 

They said no more, and.J made the best of my way to 
Sing Sing, with a fine tide, and soon arrived there, just 
before those I have mentioned, and my heart felt good to 
see the carriage drive tothe tavern, and both of them look- 
ing for me out of the window. I fastened my canoe, but 
left both baskets, for | knew that funny Frenchman would 
make fun of the gingerbread. As 1 entered the house, 
the landlord was in the bar. I saw the back door open 
and the landlord told me to go in, which I did, and La- 
fayette shoved it slowly too. 

Weshington was on his feet, and before I could take off 
my hat he observed— 

‘“* Well, my young friend, what success?” 

“All good, sir,” I said laughing, as I thrust my hand 
into my bosom, and pulled out both papers, and handed 
them to him. 

“An English paper—where did you get this from ?” 
said he, as a look of approbation spread over his noble 
face. 

‘**Sourkrout Hall? sir.” 

He reached his hand and took mine, saying— 

“I am greatly obliged to you.” 

** Sourkrout Hall,” said the Frenchman, looking at me 
very significantly. 

** You’ve not had had your dinner ?” said the General. 

** Not to-day, sir.” 

** Marquis, please order some, and a dish of tea.” 

‘* No sir, I must go home.” 

“Washington took out his purse and held five ginueas to- 
wards me. I drew back and said— 

“*T am an American, sir, and father would make me re- 
turn it right away if he knew it.” . 

“* Well,” said he, “if { can reward you no other way, 
bear in mind this—General Washington thanks you ; and 
give my respects to your father, and tell him I congratu- 
late him on having such a son; and remember, if at any 
time during this contest or hereafter, you get involved in 
any difficulty, let me hear from you, and I will relieve you 
if in my power.” 

As he said this, I thought I saw a tear starting in his 
eyes, and J.afayette’s likewise, as they both hurried into 
the carriage, when the landlord followed to the steps. 
While the waiter was closing the duor, Lafayette said— 

“My God! what a country! patriots from the com- 
mander-in-chief down to the ploughman! they deserve to 
be free.” 

* Yes,” replied the other, “‘and I trust in God they 
will be,” as the coach drove off. 











History and Biography. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 70.| 
Georce I. 
Crowned 1714—Died 1727. 


It was mentioned in the history of Queen Anne, that 
the people of England were divided intotwo parties, Whigs 
and Tories. The principal question which now divided 
them was, as to the succession to the throne; the Tories 
being legitimatists, which means that they were in favor 
of having the crown always pass by hereditary succession, 
to the nearest heir, whatever might be his character. But 
the Whigs were in favor of a Protestant succeesion; and 
while they had the power, under Queen Anne, they secur- 
ed the passage of. an act settling the crown upon George, 
son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Brunswick, and Sophia, 
grand-daughter to James I. After the Tories came into 
power, they began to concert measures to change the suc- 
cession to the son of James II. a weak and vicious prince, 
and a Catholic, who was called the pretender. But the 
queen died, before their schemes were so far advanced as 
to promise success ; and the privy council caused George 
I. to be proclaimed king. The two parties were now 
called Hanoverians, from being in favor of the house of 














you, so that you are detained, do not fail to let me know 

all the circumstances immediately, so that I may relieve 
ou.” ‘ 

. So saying ‘‘ good-bye,” I took my hat and started, and 

by the time I stated, | started from the dock, and saw the 

carriage drive off. 

I soon reached the city, and went to Claus Vaudara’s 
in the Bowery, who used to keep the Sourkout club house, 
as it was then called, and where [ had often been with my 
father, who was an old friend-of his. I told him my er- 
rand, and the haste [ was in, on account of the time of 
tide. 
“ Well,” said he, “here's Hughey Gaines’ to-day’s pa- 

teand here is an English paper which came in the 
Bri h packet last night—take that too; and the sooner 
you are off the better ; it is now dead low water.” 

“IT felt rejoiced at getting the other paper, and hid 
them between my shirt and skin, in my bosom, very soon. 








Hanover, and Jacobites, from James or Jacob, the pre- 
tender. 

George was fifty-four years of age, a Protestant, and a 
man of solid capacity and experience ; and had he possess- 
sed the sagacity to have pursued a mild and lenient course 
towards the friends of legitimacy, he might probably have 
had a tranquil reign. But, instead of considering him- 
self as the king of the nation, he threw himself into the 
hands of a party, and made himself king of the Whigs, 
regarding and treating all others as enemies. His first 
measure was, to thrust the Tories out of the ministry, and 
entrust all power in the dands of the Whigs, who carriéd 
out the principle, by excluding their opponents from all 
offices of trust, honor, or advantage. There is nothing 
more despotic than party spirit, and when it rules, neither 
magnanimity nor justice can be expected, whatever party 
may be in power. The ruling party seemed, during this 
whole reign, to have been actuated by a malignant, re- 





vengeful spirit, towards the party who had displaced them 


in power, in the latter part of the reign of Queen Anne 
and to have thoroughly secured the king in their interests. 
This severity raised great discontent, among various or- 
ders throughout the kingdom, and commotions were prev- 
alent. Hadthe pretender now struck a decided blow, 
he might have had a good chance of success. But, he 
contented himself to remain in France, and send over his 
emissaries with letters and foment insurrection. 

The king now dissolved the parliagent, and soon after, 
(in 1715,) called another by proclamation, in which he 
complained of the evil designs of those who were disaffect- 
ed at his succession, and entreated the people to elect only 
such men as favored the Protestant succession. Great ef- 
forts were made at the election, and a majority of Whigs 
were chosen. Witha strong majority, and the king and 
ministry at the head, the first business of this parliament 
was to pursue their inveterate resentment against the old 
‘Tory ministry ; the leaders of whom were impeached of 
high treason. These measnres increased the disaffection 
among the people, which led to frequent tumults; and 
these were followed by increased severity on the part of 
those in power. An act was now passed, which was one 
of the greatest infringements of liberty of any that were 
passed during this century; by which it was made felony 
for more than twelve persons assembled without the sanc- 
tion of law to continue together more than one hour, after 
being forbidden by a magistrate. The duke of Ormond 
and Lord Bolingbroke fled to France, in the commence- 
ment of these proceedings, and they were declared guilty 
of high treason, and their property confiscated. Lord Ox- 
ford was confined in the ‘Tower two years, and then lib- 
erated, by means of some disagreement between the two 
houses of parliament. During these two years, the nation 
was in a continual ferment, from actual rebellion, which 


| was carried on unsuccessfully in Scotland, in favor of the 
pretender, who was openly proclaimed, and extended into - 


some parts of England. But it was badly managed both 
by the pretender himself and his partizans; and secured 
no object but the misery of those engaged in it. ‘The 
pretender once visited Scotland, and had himself crown- 
ed; but having neither courage nor money, he soon aban- 
doned his throne, and returned to the continent. The 
court pursued the malcontents with vindictive rigor, and 
many were executed. This rebellion was hastened by 
the rigor of the party in power, and might probably have 
been avoided by a mild and impartial course. 

But these disturbances were made the pretext for a 
stretch of power, on the part of parliament, which passed 
an act by which their session was prolonged to seven 
years, instead of three, as fixed by the constitution, on the 
accession of the Prince of Orange. 

In 1718, a quadruple alliance was formed between the 
Emperor, France, England, and Holland, which led to a 
war with Spain. In 1720, a measure was carried, still 
further curtailing the liberties of Ireland, by which their 
parliament was made dependent upon the parliament of 
England, by which they were deprived of all final juris- 
tion. The same year came up the South-Sea bubble, 
which came near involving the nation in ruin. The gov- 
ernment were indebted about ten millions of pounds to 
that company, and the company proposed to buy up all the 
government debts, and diminish the rate of interest; in 
consequence of which they were clothed with new powers, 
and by making the people believe that they were going to 
make great speculations by trading in the South Seas, the 
government creditors eagerly exchanged their government 
securities for South Sea stock, which very soon rose to 
twice its former value. But afier a few months, the bub- 
ble burst, and it was found the stock was good for nothing. 
Thousands of families invested their all in it, and were in- 
volved in one common ruin. But the government did what 
they could to repair the injury, though some of the king’s 
ministers were deeply implicated. The principal actors 
in the affair were punished by the forfeiture of the es- 
tates they had acquired by it, and some measures were 
taken to redress the sufferers. ‘The whole nation was ex- 
asperated to the highest degree, and public credit sustain- 


er feeble attempt on the part of the pretender; which, 
however, only ended in the ruin of its authors. 

In 1725, the chancellor was impeached for corruption, 
in exacting large sums from those he appointed to the of- 
fice of masters in chancery, and fined thirty thousand 
pounds which he paid. 

In 1727, the king died suddenly on his way to Hanover, 


his electoral dominions, in the 68th year of his age, and 
13th of his reign. N. 
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ORIGINAL, 


JACK-KNIVES. 


count of some boys making water-melon boats. In doing 
some of the work, such as carving the names in them, 
making the seats, &c., they used their jack-knives, and 
think they employed them very well. 7 

Some boys use them to cut apples and other fruits, i 
eating them, and I think it is well too, especially when they” 
do as I knew a sweet boy to do, not many days since. It 
was ‘noon-recess” at schooly and John, for that was the 
boy’s name, after eating his dinner, took a fine, large, 
early apple from his desk, and began to eat it. 

«That is a very large apple,” said another boy stand- 





ing near. 





ed a terrible shock. This affair gave occasion for anoth- ; 















A short time since, I gave my young friends an ac- _ 
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“big as a bowie-knife. 
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“ Yes,” said John, “ and it is very nice too; taste and | convenient and useful, but I would suggest to the lads who 


see,” he continued, as he quickly cut off a large piece 
from the side which he had not bitten, and insisted that 
his companion should take it. f 

Another asked, ‘‘ Did they grow on your father’s plan- 
tation ?” 

** Yes,” replied John. 
a large basket full last night; I will fetch you both one 
to-morrow. They are first rate apples—take a bit.” And 
his jack-knife cut off another generous piece, and passed 
it to him, on the point of its blade. 

A company of boys and girls berrying in a large thick 
woods where were uo paths, feared they might have diffi- 
culty in retracing the way they went, and the boys mark- 
ed their course by cutting the trees with their knives. 
This was right. 

Some boys keep knives to trade with them, and specu- 
Jate on them, just as some horse-jockeys are always buying 
and selling horses. ‘They are ready to say to every boy 
they meet, ‘“‘ How will you swap knives?”’ I donot think 
this is very wise, for they are very apt to cheat others, 
and etill more so, to get cheated themselves. 

There is still another way that some boys have of using 
their jack-knives. I do not think they keep them on pur- 
pose to use in this way, for it seems too dreadful to be 
possible. I will tell you what this way is, by relating an 
incident which occurred a short time since near me. 

Two boys, George and Allen, one afternoon, after 
school, stood in the piazza of a store. George's father, 
who owned the store, had left him a short time to wait 
upon the customers, and,as no one had come to purchase, 
he had walked out cf the store, and stood leaning against 
one of the pillars of the piazza, when ‘Allen came up. 
“ Well, you have had a pretty tough time of it, I reckon,” 
said George to him. ‘* Were you able to say the lesson 
at last? I hope Mr. J. flogged you for making him wait 
for you.” ‘* Not at all,” replied Allen, ‘* he was just as 
kind and pleasant as he always is.” ‘‘ Kind and pleas- 
ant’ —repeated George with a sneer. ‘‘1 should think 
any body must be blind, and deaf too, to call him kind 
and pleasant, for I never had a teacher that scowled and 
scolded so much.” ‘‘ Well, I tell you what it is, 1 don’t 
mean to be kept after school again, to learn my lessons, 
for I believe it is easier to learn them in school-time,”’ 
said Allen, trying not to mind George’s contemptuous re- 
mark and manner. ‘‘ You had better not, I can assure 
you,” said George, ‘‘or you will catch it one of these 
days. The cross old fellow will light on you like a 
thousand o’brick before you know it.” Allen felt, 
notwithstanding he had been punished, so much re- 
gard for his teacher, that he could not but be offended at 
so much disrespectful language. He tried to repress his 
anger, however, as he said, ‘‘ He may seem cross to you 


‘}’ perhaps, for you never liked him. You were prejudiced 


against him before you ever saw him, because Mr. H., 
(George’s brother-in-law) did not get the school ; and you 
know you told me yourself, that if the Trustees hired 
Mr. J., you would not go to school to him if you could 
help it; and if you had to go that you would make him all 
the trouble you could. I don’t wonder he”— ‘I wou’t 
hear another word,” said George, interrupting him, ‘ for 
every word you say is alie. Mr. H. did’nt carea fig 
for the school, and I never said I would make Mr. J. all 
the trouble I could.” ‘* You did,’’ said Allen, with an 
angry look and tone, still more piqued at being called a 
liar—‘* You did, and it was in this very place, not a week 
before Mr. J. came.” “‘ Say that again, if you dare,’’ said 
George, shaking his head in a most defying manner, and 
opening a large jack-knive which he drew from his pocket. 

It was a wicked looking knife, indeed, with it’s long, 
sharp, pointed blade, and was enough to have made Allen 
cower at any other time, but he was so angry now, he was 
determined not to be afraid of anything, and said, as he 
too opened a knife, almost as ugly as George’s, ‘‘ I won- 
der if I can’t show a knife as well as you.” ‘Ah, you 
may show it as much as you please; but let’s see, if you 
No. You dare not, you crouching 
coward!” said George, shaking his great knife, almost as 
Allen was a coward in this respect, 
just as all boys, and men too, ought to be cowards; he was 
afraid to fight, especially with knives. It was very sel- 
dom that he could be drawn into a fight, for he was natu- 
rally a peaceable boy, but he had not guarded himself suf- 
ficiently this time, and had got so excited he hardly knew 
what he did; and throwing out his hand before him, at 
arm’s length, with the open jack-knife in it, said, ‘‘ There! 
see if [ am a coward; come near that knife and you will 
find you have made a slight mistake.” George stepped 
forward, but a little to oie side of Allen, to avoid the 
knife, and gashed his arm in two or three places. Allen 
dodged, and George fearing he was coming at him, threw 
his knife at him, and cut his shoulder. Allen began to 
look pale and to tremble with fear, for the blood was run- 


Ring fast all down his clothes, and he did’nt know but he 


buld bleed to death. At this instant George’s father 
he back, and seeing what was done, took him into the 
, and after dressing Allen’s wounds, reproved him for 
img, and sent him home. He then ordeaed George to 
‘off his coat, and gave him a severe whipping. He 
fought two or three times before with his knife, and 
had injured a boy very much, so that it was feared 
Mwould die. His father had talked to him for it, with 
/€arnestness and solemnity, but he feared talking had 
ne no good, and he must be corrected now in a manner 


which he would remember. 


ow I do not think it is wrong or improper for boys to 
own jack-knives, when they are old enough to find them 


“The negroes brought us up | 





read the Companion, the importanc2 of reflecting a little, 

not merely how to avoid such fearful faults as fighting with 

knives, but how to employ all the litle conveniences and 

blessings of life to the best purposes. F. 
Georgia, August, 1847. 


Sabbath School. 








THE DYING COUNSEL 

of a Little Sunday School Girl to her Class. 

Ruth W. Welsh, the subject of this notice, died in Sa- 
lem, Mass., May 29, 1844, of consumption. She was 
thirteen years old. She evinced in early youth, a deep 
interest in serious things. She was a member of the Sec- 
ond Baptist Sabbath School. She loved to go to the 
house of God—and need I say she loved to go to the Sab- 
bath School? It was not untill the summer of 1842, that 
the seed “‘ sown in weakness,” was seen to produce effect. 
God, by his providence, laid her on a bed of sickness, and 
as she thought, a bed of desth. She there gave her heart 
to her Saviour, and felt that death had no sting. From 
that illness she partially recovered, but the seeds of con- 
sumption were then planted, though as the outward man 
perished, the inward man was renewed day by day. 

It was during the last winter that her religious feelings 
were more generally known, being of a retired disposition. 
In October, 1843, after consulting a physician, she told 
her mother she knew she should never be well again, but 
she was not afraid to die. Earnestly did she desire the 
conversion of her friends, and often did she send messages 
to the Sabbath School. So deeply did she feel for them, 
that she wrote a letter to them, and requested the superin- 
tendent toread it. The following isa copy of it: 


“* My dear Schoolmates,—I must tell you what the Lord 
has done for me. Though he has seen fit to afflict me, 
in depriving me of the privilege of meeting with you, yet 
he has taught me to look to him for every blessing I de- 
sire, and toendure my afflictions with patience and sub- 
mission to his will. I hope I shall serve him as long as I 
live. Oh what a good thing it is to have ministers and 
teachers to lead us to the Lord. God is goodtous. I 
may never meet with you in the Sabbath School, but I 
hope I shall meet you in heaven. I wish you would love 
and serve the Lord while you are in health, for he is good, 
in giving you all the blessings you enjoy. 

Rots W. We sx.” 

Since last April she had been rapidly declining, but was 
perfectly resigned to the will of God. ‘‘ Oh,” said she, 
‘* how wicked it would be for me to murmur, when the 
Saviour suffered so much for me.” After recovering from 
an ill turn, s0 as to speak, she said, “ I shall soon be with 
my Saviour. Oh what a dear Saviour—he had not where 
lay his head, but I have a pillar to rest mine upon.” Her 
mother asked her if she wanted to go and leave her? She 
looked up to her and said, “If love you, mother; but I 
love Jesus better.” After listening to prayer, she said, 
‘‘T love to hear prayer offered, and try to pray with them 
as far as my weakness will let me.” She took great de- 
light in hearing the Bible read, and hymns repeated. On 
Wednesday morning life appeared to be fast ebbing away, 
but her confidence was strong in the Lord. Towards even- 
ing it was apparent to those around her, that her dissolu- 
tion was nigh. After lying some time, suffering extreme- 
ly from difficulty of breathing, she said to a friend, re- 
peat that hymn,— 

“O when shall I see Jesus,” &c. 


Her spirit seemed longing to be gone. Afterwards her 
breathing became still more difficult; a friend inquired, 
* are you happy, Ruth?’”? ‘ Yes—yes.” It was but the 
struggle of a moment, and that happy spirit was, we trust, 
in the arms of that Saviour, whom having not seen, she 
loved.” Ruth felt that she was a great sinner, but that 
Jesus was a glorious Saviour, just such an one as she 
needed. Go to that dear Saviour, whoever you are that 
may read this memorial; confess your sins and forsake 
them. Give him your heart. You too must die, and if 
you love God with all your heart, you will be happy forever. 














Natural ffistorp. 
THE SWALLOW. 


° BY MRS. E. F. PIPER. 








The Swallow tribe is very numerous. They are found 
in all parts of the United States, and are hailed by every 
one at their coming, as harbingers of Spring—that beau- 
tiful season, when Nature bursts the bonds of gloomy Win- 
ter, and springs into freshness and joy. These little crea- 
tures have a peculiar twittering voice, which is to most 
people extremely pleasant. When any bird of prey is ap- 
proaching, they send forth a shrill alarm cry which warns 
their own species as well as the martins, who immediate- 
ly join with them in pursuing the common enemy of both 
—the owl and the hawk. When they have overtaken the 
object of their pursuit, they beat him until he is driven 
away; they dart down upon his back, and then rise in a 
perpendicular line with perfect security. The swallow 
will also strike at cats when they are climbing the roofs 
of houses. These little creatures are almost constantly 
upon the wing. The feet of some of them are of a pecu- 
liar structure, having all the toes standing forward, which 
renders the act of walking or rising from the ground very 


| difficult. This kind is called the swift from the rapidity 
| of its motion, which exceeds that of any other swallow. 
‘ They have the power of grasping with their feet, which 
enables them to cling to walls with great tenacity. The 
barn swallow, as being one of the most interesting, we will 
describe :—‘‘ He is seven inches long; his upper parts 
_are of asteel blue, the front and under parts are chestnut ; 
| the wings and tail black— the latter greatly forked. They 
' begin to build their nests in May, and it is nearly a week 
before they are completed. They are in the form of an 
' inverted cone, and are placed upon the rafters of barns. 
They are formed of mud, mixed with hay. They are then 
lined with fine hay and some soft feathers. These nests 
are sometimes only a few inches apart, and it isnot uncom- 
mon for twenty or thirty pairs to build in one barn ; yet 
the most perfect harmony prevails among this affectionate 
community. As soon as the young are thought by the 
old birds strong enough to leave their nests, they are en- 
ticed by them to try their powers. For this purpose the 
old birds fly backwards and forwards, twittering and call- 
ing to them constantly. As soon as they leave the barn 
they are conducted to the trees and bushes, by the pond 
or river shore, where their proper food (which consists en- 
tirely of insects,) is abundant. In August, they all pre- 
pare for their departure to other and more genial climes. 
They assemble on the roofs in great numbers, dressing 
and arranging their plumage, and making occasional es- 
says, and twittering as if delighted with the journey before 
them. They now pass along in great numbers, and prob- 
ably winter in Mexico and South America. These little 
creatures are easily tamed, and will by throwing crumbs 
to them, be induced to venture into the room of the one 
who has fed them. There are several other varieties— 
all equally interesting in their habits, amongst these are 
the Cliff Swallow, which are found in the Western States, 
and build their nests in clusters on the sides of perpendic- 
ular cliffs, and sometimes under the eaves of houses. The 
Bank Swallows, which live in communities of three or 
four hundred, and have their nests in the high sandy banks 
of rivers. The Chimney Swallow which builds in unoc- 
cupied chimneys, and is dispersed all over the country. 
The Esculent Swallow is so called from its nest being ce- 
mented together with a glutinous substance whichis much 
esteemed by the Chinese as an article of food.—Olive 
Branch, 








Nursery. 








THE THUNDER STORM. 


** Only look, Susan,” said John Foster to his sister, and 
pointing, as he spoke, toward the western horizon. ‘* See 
those black clouds! I am afraid it is a-going to thunder 
and Jighten again.” 

‘* Yes, there are black clouds rising, sure enough. Let 
us walk faster, for if we don’t hurry, it may rain before 
we get home.” The children were on their way from 
school, and both quickened their pace, as Susan spoke. 

‘I don’t mind the rain so much, Susan, but I’m dread- 
ful afraid of the thunder.” 

‘* But cousin Hannah says, the thunder never hurts any 
body.” 

‘* Well, the lightning does. 

** Not often, though.” 

‘** May be it don’t. But then nobody knows who it 
will kill, and I am always afraid when I see it.” 

** But you said, just now, that you did’nt mind the rain 
much. And mother says, that a great many more people 
get sick and die, by being out in the rain, and getting 
wet, than are ever killed by lightning.” 

‘* But, somehow, it doesn’t seem so. I can’t make it 
seem so, neither. How much blacker the clouds have 
grown, and how large they are. Do let us run, I want to 
be with mother.” 

In fact, the clouds had risen very fast, and now cover- 
ed a great part of the sky. It was very dark, and the 
children began to run as fast as their little feet could car- 
ry them. They did not however, reach home, before sev- 
eral flashes of lightning had appeared, succeeded by peals 
of thunder. Once there, and John was soon in what he 
deemed the most secure place—the harbor of his mother’s 
arms. ’ 

Mrs. Foster tried to calm her little son’s fears. She 
reasoned with him concerning the folly of such extreme 
apprehension, told him that thunder and lightning were 
great blessings, that without them a great many people 
would sicken and die, and that he, and every body else 
ought to be very thankful forthem. She succeeded in al- 
laying in some degree John’s fears, but not so that he 
felt really happy, until the storm had ceased. 

What a blessed thing it would be, if children loved God 
with their whole hearts. Then death, in any form, would 
only present an exchange of one home for another ; anoth- 
erinfiunitely happy and glorious.—S. 8S. Treasury. 


OBEDIENCE AND DISOBEDIENCE. 


As I was passing through Hallowell the other day, three 
boys came in my way. The decision which one of them 
manifested, excited my admiration. It was noble, worthy 
ofall praise. They had been searching for angling worms,’ 
and having found some, the older boy, about nine years 
of age, the other about the age of our hero—six years 
perhaps, were going to the water’s side to use them, 

suppose. When they were within some rods of it, the lit- 
tle fellow having some of their worms in his hand called 


It kills people sometimes.” 





out to them. ‘‘ They are your worms, takethem.” ‘‘No,” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








replied he with a firm, pleasant voice, “ mother does not 
allow me to go down on the wharves.” “ O, come along,” 
rejoined the older boy, “she will not care.” ‘There are 
your worms, take them,” added the little fellow, holding 
them out towards them. No more was said. In silence 
they took them, and left him. Having passed while listen- 
ing to their conversation, I turned around and commend- 
ed the boy fur obeying his mother. He had done a noble 
act. 

The above contrasts well with what I met in calling upon 
a family a few months since. As I entered the house, I 
saw the face of a little girl done up as though some sad 
accident had happened to her. Inquiring into the matter, 
as is my custom in such circumstances, the mother inform- 
ed me that aknife had been stuck into her face. It ap- 
peared that she desired to have the knife, but her mother 
thought it unsafe for her to have it, and told her not to 
touch it. Taking the advantage of her absence from the 
room, the little girl succeeded in getting it, and soon she 
was crying most piteously, and the blood was streaming 
from her face, and the family were much alarmed. But 
fortunately, the gash was not such as required the atten- 
dance of a physician, yet it pained the little girl, Jaid her 
aside from her ‘plays for some days, and made her mother 
much trouble. ; 

While listening to the statement of facts, and looking 
at the little girl’s face, almost covered up with cloths, I 
could but think how much disobedient children have to 
suffer—how great evils befall them. Many of them lose 
their lives, and others are made unhappy all their days by 
disobeying their parents. If the knife had gone a little 
higher, it would have entered her eye, and put it out. 
How dreadful it would have been! She would have suf- 
fered as long as she lives, and have carried, if not now, a 
mark of a disobedient girl to her grave. All who should 
meet her, might read in her face, DISOBEDIENT GIRL. 
When you desire to disobey your parents, little friends, 
remember the little girl who stuck the knife into her 
cheek. [S. S. Treasury. 
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THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


“ Mary,” said Mrs. Weeks to her daughter, “are you not go- 
ing?” 

No, ma’m,” replied Mary in not the most pleasant tone of 
voice. 

“ Why not, my dear? I thought you were very anxious to go” 

“1 was, butI am not now.” 

* What has occurred to change your mind ?” 

“ Nothing ; that is, nothing of consequence, only I don’t wish 
to go.” 

“ Something, I perceive has happened; but if you do not 
choose to tell your mother, you need not.” So saying, Mrs. 
Weeks left her daughter to her own reflections. These were 
not of the most pleasant character, as the reader will readily 
suppose, when he comes to understand the circumstances of the 
case. 

The gitls who attended Miss Perkins’ school had agreed to 
have a party in Willow Grove on Saturday afternoon. It formed 
the subject of conversation during the whole week, It was final- 
ly agreed that some of the girls. who did not attend the school 
should be invited. Then followed sundry discussions as to who 
should be invited. There lived very near Willow Grove, a fine 
blue eyed girl, named Anna Hale. She was just Mary’s age, 
and was oue of the most quiet, sweet tempered girls in the 
world. She did not attend school. Her mother was quite ill, 
and little Anna did a great deal of housework, as well as assist- 
ing in taking care of the baby, While the girls were consider- 
ing who should be invited, some one named Anna. 

“No indeed,” said Mary, “ I wonder that any one should think 
of inviting her.” 

“She lives near the grove,” said Susan Bailey, “and will see 
us enjoying ourselves, and will feel very badly if she is not in- 
vited.” 

“T think it is likely she will feel envious; but I can’t help 
that,” said Mary. 

“ And the poor thing has to work so hard waiting on her sick 
mother,” said Jane Douglass, “ we must invite her and give her 
a holiday.” 

“If you invite her, I shan’t go,” said Mary haughtily. “Tam 
not going to associate with a blacksmith’s daughter.” 

“ Mary, I would’nt be #0 foolish,” said Jane. “She is a good 

irl.” 

a She may be good enough, but I am not going with her.” 

“ We can go without you, { suppose,” said one, who was pro- 
voked by Mary’s senseless pride. Mary left the company, and 
was unhappy all the afternoon. The other girls determined to 
invite Anna, and commissioned Jane to do so, as soon as school 
should be dismissed. Accordingly she set out to go to Anna’s 
residence, and in 80 doing, accompanied Mary on her way home. 
Mary did not speak to her, as she well knew the errand on 
which she was bound. When she parted from her, however, she 
condescended to speak. “Are you going to invite the black- 
amith’s girl?” ; 

“Tam,” was the reply. 

Saturday afternoon came, and Mary, instead of preparing for 
th@party, sat down in a listless and dissatisfied manner. Her 
mother was thus led to ask the question recorded at the head of 
this tale. 


About two o'clock, the girls passed'on the way to Willow 


her with looks of joy, and very soon they were all playing again 





Grove. They looked very happy, and a tear stole from Mary’s 
eye as she watched them, concealed from view by the curtains 
of her window. 

She cried heartily afte they had passed, and blamed them, 
and pretty much all the rest of the world, for making her so un- 
happy. 

In an hour or so, her mother called her, and made her give 
an account of matters, Mary told her the truth, for with all her 
faults, she was not a liar, 

“My daughter, you have behaved very foolishly and very 
heartlessly,” said Mrs. Weeks, “and deserve to suffer all you 
have suffered, and much more. I feel very sorry, but should have 
felt much more so, if Anna had not been invited. She is an ex- 
cellent girl, and a daughter of excellent parents.” 

“ Her father is only a blacksmith,” said Mary. 

“ She might say your father is only a merchant.” 

* A merchant is better than a blacksmith.” 

“Not unless he is a better man, Without instituting a com- 
parison between your father and Mr. Hale, I need only say that 
Mr. Hale is a devout Christian, and a good neighbor, and a well 
informed man. I just read in the paper that the Governor has 
appointed him asa Judge of the Court. Perhaps you would have 
gone with Anna, if you had known that she is a Judge’s daugh- 
ter. 

Mary was silent. 

“ Let me tell you further, that it is owing to Mr. Hale that you 
live inthis house. Your father became embarrassed, and would 
have failed, if Mr. Hale had not voluntarily come forward, and 
given him his credit. That enabled your father to retrieve his 
affairs. How would you like to have him know how you have 
treated his darling child?” 

“T did’nt know that he had done anything for father.” 

“Very true, but does that excuse your conduct?” 

* No ma’m.” 

As Mary began to lovk penitent, Mrs. Weeks left her. After 
ahard struggle, she arose, washed her face, smoothed her hair, 
and put on her bonnet, and set out for the grove. The girls 
stopped playing as she approached them, and stood in silence 
till they saw her go up to Anna, and put her arms round her neck 
and kiss her, and burst into tears. ‘They then gathered round 


with greater appearance of huppiness than before. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

‘ Pond Isle, Me. August 21, 1827. 
Sir, Enclosed is one dollar, for the Youth’s Companion. Piease 
accept our acknowledgement fur our neglect, and our promise to 
be more punctual in tuture. For some time past, our children 
have been desiring me to tell you, how much they feel indebted 
to you fur the pleasure and instruction they derive from their 
littie Companion; and believing that nothing will be uninterest- 
ing to you that relates to its usefulness, and that you may know 
what reason they have to appreciate its value, 1 must tell you 
where we live and how we obtain it. Perhaps many of your 
young readers as well as yourself, have noticed on some mup, a 
group of Islands, some large and some sinall, lying between Pe- 
nobscot bay and the Britis dominions in the eastern part of the 
State of Maine, which appear like specks in the great ocean. 
Well, on one of those little Islands is our home, and we are not 
more completely surrounded by the waters of the wide Atlantic, 
than by the loving kindness of Him who changes not. Our islet 
is almost round, containing about two hundred acres of good land, 
with very pleasant walks through shady groves, sume lovely 
sand beaches with facilities for bathing, and a variety of fish can 
be taken a few rods from the shore. [tis situated about three miles 
from the main land, no house nor family butmy own. ‘Ihe Post 
Office from which we take our paper is ten miles distant. We 
have to go about six miles to our meeting, and Sabbath School 
anc Bible Class, of which we are all members, and favored so as 
to attend most of the time; and by the kindness of the Post 
Master,.we get our Companion almost every Sabbath. We 
often have the privilege of lending our papers to families on oth- 
er Islands, more distant from privileges than our own; so that 
oftentimes your silent messenger travels from Island to Island, 
bestowing and receiving blessings wherever it goes. If it were 
not for wearying your patience, | could relate numberless pleas- 
ant incidents of its producing in remote families, where it has the 
ability to make itself understood. I heard it remarked not long 
ago, thateternity alone would reveal the good that the Youth’s 
Companion had done in many places where it had found its way. 
You would be pleased to know the exertions our children 
sometimes make, to pay for the Companion themselves, that they 
may call it their own paper; so you see, dear sir, that living re- 
mote as we do from neighbors, it has to serve for company, in- 
structer, playmates, and all; [ have often thought if I knew 
how to write grammatically, I could give your city readers 
some amusing accounts of incidents that transpire around, and 
on some of those pleasant Islands, such as fishing, hunting furs, 
shooting seals, and porpois, pluming, skating, sailing for pleas- 
ure, shipwrecks, swimming, lobstering, clamming, and many oth- 
er things, all in sight of our house. But I must stop with an 
apology for the length of my letter and my thanks to you for 

the benefit of your paper in iy family. Rurs R. H. ALLEN. 


J. Ae 











Variety. 
CHRISTIAN FIDELITY REWARDED. 


I called upon a family where the husband was a professor of 
religion, but the wife was extremely ignorant. She would not 
remain in the house while I read the scriptures and conversed on 
the subject of religion, but with a inarried daughter went out. 
After some time I met her, and on enquiring whether she knew 
that there was a God, and that she had an immortal soul, she re- 
plied, “ people say so.” I had much difficulty in obtaining her 
attention, but finally succeeded. The work dropped from her 
hand, her countenance assumed a different appearance, her eyes 
appeared to be rivetted, and soon the tears began to flow, as I 
pressed upon her the need of salvation through a crucified Sa- 
viour. The next day I met her again, when she was rejoicing 
in Christ.—4m. Messenger. CourorTeur, 











“HE SHALL GATHER THE LAMBS IN HIS BOSOM” 


“Father!” exclaimed a sick Sunday School boy starting up 
from his bed of pain and weakness, “I have been thinking of 
the words, ‘ Whag must I do to be saved?’ and I know it is said, 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ;’ 
and I have been praying to God with all my might to help me 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ;” adding, with an uncommon 
degree of energy, “and father, I do believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ!” 

Blessed child! taught of the Lord! and quickly “o’er life’s 
rough sea.” Though but ten years of age, thou now seest “the 
King in his beauty, in the land that is very far off.” [S. S. Adv. 


‘ oe te 
“I SHALL BE A KING.” 


_ The late Duke of Hamilton had two eons. The eldest fell 
into consumption, when a boy, which ended in his death. Two 
ministers went to see him at the family-seat, near Glasgow, 
where he lay. After prayer, the youth took his Bible from un- 
der his pillow, and turned to2 Tim. 4: 7; “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness ;” 
and added, “ this, sirs, is all my comfort!” When his death 
approached, he called his younger brother to his bed, and spoke 
to him with great affection. He ended with these remarkable 
words: “ And now, Douglas, ina little time you will be a Duke, 
but Ishall be a King ! ”—American Messenger. 


—¢———— 
THE BIBLE AN UNKNOWN BOOK. 


Icalled on anaged father,and mother, who could not read and 
had no books. The old lady said if I had such a book as her 
mother had when she came from Germany, she would purchase 
it, and her granddaughter could read it toher. Lasked her what 
the subject of it was. She replied that “ it was. about Jesus 
Christ whom they put to death.” I read her some passages from 
the Testament, when she clapped her hands in joy, and exclaim- 
ed that that was the same book. She wished to know how I ob- 
tained it.—Journal of a Colporteur. 


seek SARS : 
DON'T STEAL THAT FRUIT! 

“Sure, an’ ye don’t call it stealing to get over and take a little 
fruit, do ye?” Yes, we do, and the meanest kind of stealing, too. 
You would’nt walk into that man’s house, and take his money 
from his drawer, nor his bread from his table, and yet very like- 
ly that money and that bread has not cost its owner half so much 
care, half so much labor, and is not half'so much prized and val- 
ued as his fruit. Don’t steal it. Children and young people are 
generally the tresspassers on this sort of ‘property. They 
ought to be carefully cautioned by their parents, by their guar- 
dians, by their school teachers, and by the whole of the older 
part of the community, to avoid thsi species of stealing. 


—— 

Happiness or Royarty.—It is related of Maria Theresa, 
Queen of Hungary, that when dying, she said, “Since I have 
been Queen, I have experienced but one happy day.” What 
a subject for envy! 


—~—— 
An Indian was asked, “What is original sin?” He re- 
plied, “ Laziness!” 
ee 
“T am a broken man,” exclaimed a poet. “So I think,” was 
the answer, “for I have seen your pieces.” 


Poetry. 
PARTING OF THE WIDOW’S SON. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Yon slender boy his bark hath launched 
On life’s deceitful tide ; . 

His balmy years of childhood o’er, 

° He goes without a guide, 

Amid the stir and strife of men 
His devious course to run, 

The tempter and the snare to bide— 
God bless the widow’s son. 

He turneth from the pleasant door, 
And from the garden fair, 

Where with a little spade he wrought 
Beneath a mother’s care ; 

He bears his head like manhood high, 
Yet tears their course will run, 

When on his stranger-bed he rests— 
God bless the widow’s son. 

Ye say he goeth forth alone, 
To dare the eventful field— 

No, no! a speil is round him thrown, pine 
More firm than diamond shield—- 

A mournful mother’s fervent prayer ! 
So, till his life is done, 

Till tinie, and toil, and change are o’er— 
God bless the widow’s son. 














THE FIRE-FLY. 
Little rambler of the night, 
Where and whence thy glowing light? 
Is it formed of evening dew ? * 
Where and whence thy brilliant hue ? 
Hark! methinks a voice replies— 
He that formed the azure skies, 
Great in least, and good to all, 
Lord of man and insect small, 
He it was that made this vest ; 
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Search, adore, nor know the rest. 

Go enjoy in verdant fields 

What His royal bounty yields; 

Nip the leaf, or taste the flower, 

Sip in nature’s roseate bower, 

Filling full the span that’s given, 
With the the boon of gracious heaven. 


MORNING PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 


The Lord hath kept me through the night, 
And brought me to the morning light; 

O may He keep me all this day, 

And make me walk in his good way. 
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(> A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s Companion, 
bound, may be had at this office, for One Dollar a Volume. 








